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A TALE OF CHANG ES. 


Translated for the Sovrnern Rosz, from the | 


German of Tromuirz. 
(Continued from page 54.) 


CHAP. VIIL 
THE DECLARATION. 

Julius kept his word; he avoided Augusta. 
At first his manner was wavering; butas he re- 
covered himself by degrees, it became more regu- 
lated and less observable. He paid particular 
attention to Constantia, stood frequently behind 
her chair, examined her paintings with apparent 
interest, talked about Art with great fluency and 
copiousness, and sought by every means to di- 
vert his mind from persons to things. But 
Constantia’s sportive contrivances perpetually 
brought him back again, and he could not conceal 
from himself that his destined bride was either ac- 
tuated by a very highconfidence inhim, orthat she 
certainly could not have entered with much sat- 
isfaction into the project of his parents; for 
her perpetual artifices, which effected inter- 
views between himself and Augusta, could not 
escape his attention, and he was constrained to 
consider her conduct as something quite enig- 
matical. At the same time he thought he observ- 
ed that Constantia readily displayed before him 
all her talents and good qualities; that she fre- 
quently restrained the sting of her wit, when she 
apprehended that he must be wounded by it; and 
had it not been for the mysterious tobacco-case, 


had he not interpreted the cold, austere and | 


studied reserve which Lord Bornwald exhibited 
towards Constantia, into something like a con- 
hexion between them—something suspicious— 
he might almost have believed that Constantia 
loved himself, and that all these little gay ma- 


ofa juvenile caprice; these seemingly acciden- 
tal endeavours to bring him into contact with Au- 
gusta, nothing but a triumph prepared for her- 
self. 

Julins knew the female sex with its weak- 
nesses and its resuorces, which often differ so 
much from those of men. Constantia’s deport- 
ment could . but give him materials fer re- 














lflection, and this reflection diverted his mind. 


But the more he became interested in Constan- 
tia, the more distinctly he perceived the cloud 
which gathered around Augusta’s brow. What 
What could she, what durst she 
expect from him? 


did she desire? 
Had she any right to renew 
and cherish her vanished hopes? Ought not the 
unsuspecting, cordial, friendly deportment of her 
good old husband to inspire her with the more 
circumspection? Several days he resisted his 
own heart and the fascination which streamed to 
him from Augusta’s eyes. A sentiment, per- 
haps somewhat exaggerated, but natural in such 
a conflict of circumstances, took possession of 
him; he saw that in order to secure her peace of 
mind, though at the same time to relieve himself 
finally from the torment which he endured, there 
was no other method than that he should become 
the sacrifice. Sufficienily confident of his own 
moral strength, when removed from her, and 
separated from her by a holy and irrevocable tie, 
to believe that he could make another amiable 
woman happy, he thought that by such a violent 
method alone he could dry the tears which often 
involuntarily escaped from the eyes of that young 
lady. He sought Constantia more and more, 
and finally, on one beautiful evening, during a 
secluded walk in the garden, Julius ventured to 
suggest to her the wishes of his parents. 

Are they your wishes also, Lord Wartenberg ? 
said the sprightly Constantia with a seriousness 
unusual to her. 

Yes, lady, said Julius with asuppressed voice ; 
and he deeply felt, that by that yes he tore him- 
self from heaven, to rush into an unknown 
world. 

Let us sit down yonder by the lake, said Con- 
stantia; we will there frankly converse on this 


important subject. 
heuvres and witty sallies were but the outbreaks | 


Julius followed. 

What then do you in particular desire of me? 
said she, as they sat down together on a bench 
of turf. 

Julius was silent. 

You appear to be rather undetermined, 


| Lord Wartenberg. 


Very determined! interrupted Julius with 
a gloomy look. 
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Explain yourself. 

Unite your wishes with mine and those of my 
parents; give me your hand, which I now re- 
quest of you. 

Smiling, Constantia drew off her glove, and 
extended to Julius her delicate hand, which he 
respectfully kissed, pressed it to his heart, and 
raised his moistened eyes to the stars. ‘There fol- 
lowed a long pause. He still held her hand in 
his own. 

He at length began. 
happiness in my hand, as I give my own into 
yours—fate has now united us forever. 


You have placed your 





And our hearts also? interrupted Constantia | 


in a very significant tone. 

Julias was on the point of answering; she laid 
her hand on his mouth. 

Lord Wartenberg! said she goodnaturedly: 
love has not concluded this alliance. What may 
be your feelings at this moment, is beyond my 


The 


man of true nobleness never pretends an affec- 


power to divine; therefore be explicit! 


tion which he does not feel, and never sacrifices | 


the repose of a young woman, in order perhaps 
—only perhaps—to seeure his own!—Are you 
silent? Julius!—You love Augusta !—Cast not 
down your eyes.—You wish to subdue this pas- 
sion; that is noble; you wish. while at my side, 
to forget Augusta—that is impossible! Nothing 
but mutual love can produce or nourish love. 
She extended to him her hand insilence. Can this 
hand now have any value in your eyes—can you 
still press it as your own property to your 
heart ? 

Constantia! exclaimed Julius, as he sprang up. 

Be quiet, ny dear friend !—She drew him gent- 
ly down by her side—be not offended at what I 
say. Although no loving maiden speaks to you, 
yet it is a friend, who implores of you frankness, 
implores truth; for the step is too important, de- 
ception would be too ignoble, that I should have 
any fear of itfrom you at this serious moment. 
You love Augusta! 

Yes! said Julius. with a suppressed voice: | 
love her, and I cannot refrain from cherishing for 
you the deepest esteem. 

Not too soon, Lord Wartenberg—my refusal 
is not so disinterested as it appears to be. 

You love Lord Bornwald! exclaimed Julius 
immediately, and he rejoiced that this ray of light 
could relieve him from his oppressive situation. 

You are right, replied Constantia without the 
least restraint; we love hopelessly but faithfully ! 
He is poor, and so am I; it is only to our union, 





| 





Lord Wartenberg, that your worthy uncle has 
promised a marriage portion. But although 
hopeless, yet fidelity will ever be our attendant, 
and never could [be yours, although my image 
existed in your doting heart. 

May you be happy! said Julius with emotion, 
incurring no offence from Augusta’s concluding 
words in his present tender frame of mind: may 
you be happy; do not despair; I alone must be 
abandoned by hope. 

She abandons none, who trust in her! said 


Constantia rising ; she extended to him her hand 


in silence, and returned with him to the circle. 
CHAP. IX, 
THE SOUVENIR.* 

After the mutual frank explanations of these 
two, another state of things was observable inthe 
little circle at the villa on the lake. Constantia 
ceased her provoking railleries, and Lord Born- 
wald, that dark, morose, monotonous creature, 
became all warmth and life. The cloud on Au: 
gusta’s eye was forced to yield to the rays of the 
sun, and Julius, that true child of the impression 
of the moment, appeared, after his sentimental 
evening scene, to forget his exaggerated ideas of 
seif-sacrifice, and from the perhaps unmeaning 
and random words of Constantia, “she aban- 
dons none who trust in her” —to weave a web of 
images, which carried him back into his old path 
and gave him up a vague, but unyielding prey to 
his feelings. Yet beyond the danger and the 
self-indulgence of this delicious dream, he _per- 
His 
only guilt, and guilt he all along felt it to be, was, 
thathe did not fly—tbat he lingered on the brink 
of peril—and that he every moment postponed 
to some future indefinite period that retreat 
which duty and conscience whispered to him 
ought indubitably to take place. The idea of 
any thing dishonorable to himself, to Augusta, 
or to Lord Van Moer, he repelled from him like 
the deadly poison of aserpent’s tooth. 


mitted not a thought or wish to wander. 


Bornwald’s behaviour was new intelligible to 
him. 
freely again in the arms of love. 


Released from his chains, he breathed 
Augusta’s re- 
pose, her returning serenity, his vanity inter- 
preted to him as the natural consequence of her 
conviction, that he loved her. Even Constan- 
tia’s levity, with which she sought at every 0p- 
portunity to bring him into contact with Lady 





*A Souvenir is a sort of pocket-book or portfolio. In 
this and the following chapter, the translator has modif- 
ed afew passages to the standard of morals and manne!® 
maintained by the Rose, 
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Van Moer, and by which she, ina manner, seem- | 


ed to stimulate him to advancealong the slippery 
path, he ascribed to the wish of detaching him 
entirely from herself—but Lord Van Moer was, 
and continued to be, an enigma to him; either 
his phlegmatic spirit must make the man blind, or 
hemust be one of those goodnatured sort of 
people, who sacrifice every thing to their repose. 
He continued serene, cordial to Julius; his ten- 
derness towards his young wife rather increased 
than diminished ; while on her part she appear- 
edto grow perpetually more compliant to her hus- 
band with a true and heartfelt sincerity, and that 
too,precisely at those moments,when Julius might 
otherwise have believed that she lived only for 
him and for his hopeless love. 

Weeks rolled away in this pleasing but danger- 
ous trance, without dny approach being made to 
afull developement of feeling ineither party. If 
amoment ever possibly occurred, when from the 
imperfection of human nature, the lofty moral 
sentiment of Julius swung from its mooring, it 
was immediately repelled to its position by the 
cloud which he believed he saw hovering around 
thesanctuary of her holiness; the nobleness of 
the man triumphed over the levity of the youth ; 
he never found words to convey to her the 
lightest intimation of the state of his feelings. 
Butthose outpourings of his heart, which he 
dared not, and ought notto convey to Augusta 
personally, he felt less restrained from commit- 
ting to writing for his own perusal in the privacy 
of his lodgings. Without admitting the hope 
that she could ever be his own, he flattered him- 
selfthat there was nothing dishonourable in des- 
cribing on paper her superior and resplendent 
qualities. He felt proud of her at all events as 
his cousin and his friend; abstractly speaking, 
and guided, as he presumed he was by no small 
experience or contemptible judgment for one of 
his years, he thought her the most lovely and per- 
fectwoman he had ever known. Was it any 
wonder then that the tumult of all these varied 
convictions and feelings should have induced him 
one night after his return to his hotel, to mould 
them into the following poetical form ?— 

TO AUGUSTA. 
What shall I compare with thee, 
Angel-image, bright and dear! 
Shall I sing, or silent be ?— 
Ah, thy kindling influence near 
Bears resistlessly along 
My soul to ecstacy and song. 








Th’ impatient strain, by rapture driven, 
Bursts its way, and soars to heaven. 


Whence shall I gather every hue, 

To paint thy dazzling image true ? 
Shall evening lend its brilliant dyes, 
Or morning, as it fires the skies ? 

Shall silver streamlets, clear and fair, 
Or flowery vales, their beauties spare ? 
Oh no, to give thy charms their due, 
To paint the bright ideal true, 

Th’ ambitious pencil’s power must own 
Imagination’s glow alone. 

Ah, not the morn nor evening sun, 
Nor silver streams, that glistening run, 
Nor lustres of the flowery field, 

Such glorious magic light could yield. 


What are blossoms, what are flowers, 
Strew’d along life’s trodden way ? 
Silver founts, in shady bowers, 
Disappear ’mid summer’s prime ; 
And the rose, bright child of day 
Withers in the hand of time; 

Nay, morning’s splendor, gay and proud, 
Decks bufthe fringes of a cloud, 

And evening’s glory, soft and bright, 
Sinks into ocean’s gloomy night; 
All beauties but a moment gleam, 
And all things earthly are a dream. 


But that which springs from heaven above, 
Which glows upon thy lip of love, 

Which beams from out thy kindling eye, 
Attracting all unceasingly ; 

Those holy thoughts, that maiden fear, 
That voice, e’en in refusing, dear, 

That modesty’s own charm sublime, 

Fades never in the hand of time. 


Let thy roses droop and die, 

Yet the soft light of thine eye, 

Ne’er shall cease with heaven to beam, 
Ne’er shall touch oblivion’s stream ! 

Let thy youth quick pass away, 

Thy pure soul shall not decay ; 

Let spring’s young bloom from thee depart, 
The gentle beating of thy heart 

Shall still remain, forever true, 

And follow thine existence through. 


What shall I compare with thee, 
Angel-image, dear and bright ?— 
Yes—one object I can see, 

One who bids supreme delight 
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Fill the soul’s entranced sight— 


The pure Madonna—yes, ‘tis she ! 
She doth to us the bliss of heaven impart, 
And thou for us her earthly image art. 


[t was two or three hours past midnight when 
Julius completed these enthusiastic stanzas. The 
whole train of the thoughts, and especially the 
concluding image, exhibited the pure and honor- 
able state of his feelings. He paced his chamber 
for an hour longer, wrapt in deep and searching 
meditation. He was led again to review the 
whole awful position in which he seemed to 
stand, and before retiring to repose, he came to 
the sudden conclusion, so well adapted to his 
warm and hasty character, that he would im- 
mediately and forever banish himself from Eu- 
rope, and try to drown his affliction in the novel- 


ty and excitement of some adventurous course | mw | 
| examine it, he snatched it up and placed it with 


of life, 

Waking after afew hours of slumber, he found 
his resolution, if possible, strengthened rather 
than diminished. 
it that very day. 


He determined to accomplish 
But he felt it to be his duty, 
before departing, to make one communica- 


tionto Augusta. Confident of possessing the 





Having, by means not altogether defensible, be- 
come possessed of a manuseript poem which 
you may have discovered to be out of your pos- 
session, I have one sincere request to make, 
which is, that you permit no deeper sentiment 
than esteem to follow the exile, who departs to 
bury himself forever in the wilderness of anoth- 
ercontinent. Contributing, as you must, to the 
increasing happiness of your fond and excellent 
husband, letnot one thought of anxiety or regret 


| accompany the remembrance of your friend and 


cousin, Jutius Von WARTENBERG. 
While hurriedly leaving his chamber, his eye 


glanced at the paper containing the poem of the 


| preceding night, as it lay on his desk, and which 


was folded in the same form with the letter. 
Fearing that Caspar, or some other person, might, 
during his absence, be prompted by curiosity to 
the other in his bosom. In a moment, he was 
galloping furiously off to the villa. 

On his arrival, accident favoured his design. 
He found himself entirely alone in the hall; the 
Souvenir lay wrapped in fine vellum-paper on 


| the work-table; he opened it. and was about to 


| 


secret of her affection towards himself, he thought | 


that he ought to acquaint her with his contem- 
plated irrevocable exile, and suggest one word 
that might induce her forever to suppress her 
ill-placed partiality. At the same time, he felt 
that he ought not to avow the reason of his de 
parture, for that would amount to a declaration 
of his own passion, a course which honour and 
It is evident 
that a message, such as he proposed, could not 


delicacy constrained him to avoid. 


be conveyed through any third person, without 
subjecting the lady’s reputation to injurious sur- 
mises, or at all events exposing her to unneces- 
sary curiosity and pubiicity. Having therefore 
orderec Caspar to bring his saddle-horse to the 
door, he sat down and wrote the following note 
on a sheet of paper, which he hastily folded up, 
but not in letter form, and without superscribing, 
placed it in his bosom, resolving to make the 


Souvenir the medium of communication, or, if 


that could not be effected without observation, 
to ask for a moment’s interview with Augusta, 
and deliver it in person. 

To tHe Lavy Aveusta Van Morr. 

For reasons which it is impossible that I should 
explain, I go this day an exile from my country. 
I trust to your candour and that of my friends, 
to excuse the abruptness of my departure. 





deposite his billet within. Like the conjurer 
who, before he has yet evoked a spirit, sees one 
spontaneously rise and move before him, he was 
startled, when he saw two small poems fastened 
with pins into the interior of the Souvenir. On 
the side where the withered bud was painted, 
stood— 

Off! flutter off, bedizen’d butterfly! 

Go, swing around the red and fresh-blown rose; 
The withered, pale, and colourless, disclose 

No charms for thee, thou restless butterfly ! 

Off, flutter off to other flowers, 

At last thou’lt seek again these bowers, 

And thine unwearied fluttering, never done, 
Will bring thee back to the Forsaken One. 


On the side of the full-blooming rose, he read, 
evidently, as well as the other, in Constantia’s 
hand writing— 

Wherefore, thou fluttering, many colored rover, 
Only o’er blooming roses dost thou hover ? 
Why, Sylphid, dost thou seek this flow’r alone ? 
Say, does the Thornless Rose call thee her own? 
No earthly hand, thou helpless butterfly, 

Can snatch thee from her magic power again, 
For he, who yields to her one tender sigh, 
Forever wears an adamantine chain. 

These stanzas from Constantia’s pen threw 
Julius into new perplexity, and almost shook his 
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rigid determination. Why should a woman of | 


such lofty purity and principle as Constantia 


thus encourage him to cherish the image of Au- 


usta in his heart, and to cherish it too with a | 


hope of success, as was manifest from certain 


expressions in these two poems? [He wasabout | 


tounpin them both, when he heard some one 
approaching ; he thrust his hand into his besom 
and in the hurry of the moment mistaking his 


own poem for the billet, he placed it between | 


the two butterfly-songs, and hastened into the 


garden. It was Augusta, who entered the hall | 


incompany with Constantia. Her eye fell on 
the Souvenir, wich she found lying in consider- 
able disorder. She took itup, for the purpose 
of arranging it again, when she chanced to ob- 
grve its contents; she opened it in spite of Con- 
santia’s remonstrances; she found there the two 
small poems, which owed their origin to Con- 
stantia’s witty raillery, together with the poem of 
Julius. She was about to have some pouts with 
her friend, but curiosity to read the lines whose 
heading To Augusta left no doubt that they were 
addressed to herself, permitted her no time to 
attend to minor grievances. 

On arriving at the garden, Julius paced one of 
itsalleys afew moments, uncertain whether to re- 
jo the family for the last time. He there discover- 
ed the mistake he had committed, and hastened 
back to the hall in the hepe of being able to ree- 
tify it. But on looking in at the glass door, he 
observed the two ladies eagerly employed in 
perusing the contents of the Souvenir. Here 
wasanew dilemma. It was too late to recover 
fom Augusta what he had written. New en- 
couragements, or rather new perplexities were 
ifered to his heart by certain mysterious ex- 
pressions in the two small poems. How can I, 





aid he to himself, ever flutter back to the For- 
aken One? How can I dare to wear the 
chains of the Thornless Rose? What is the 
weaning of these things? Both Constantia and 
Augusta are as pure and honorable as rays from 
teaven. T cannot fly from my country nntil this 
‘nigma is at least partially solved. Accordingly 
tis resolution for that day was blown to the 
winds, and silently withdrawing, he galloped 
back to Neufchatel. 

Scarcely had Augusta finished reading the last 
‘tanza, when she threw herself into C onstantia’s 
‘tms. Sister, dear sister! she exclaimed, the 
inalis over ; Ican no longer suppress my laboring 


‘otions. Do not condemn my weakness, 











"hich maust atlength cease to conceal the attach- 


ment it has cherished for years—he loves me, [ 
am now certain of it; and though it should cost 
me the repose of my whole life, 1 could no longer 
conceal from him the unspeakable affection 


which I bear him! 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT ROSE. | 











FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSF. 
THE BLESSINGS OF LIFE. 


How oft have we heard, aye and shuddered to hear, 
The blessings of life made the theme of despair, 
Its pleasures upheld as a source of alarm, 


And its moments described as possessing no charm. 


Nocharm! Is there none in the beauties of Spring! 
Can the bright hours of Summer no happiness bring! 
Hath the mildness of Autumn no joys for the heart, 

Doth the fire side of Winter no pleasures impart! 

Hath the wild laugh of Childhood no charms for the ear, 
Hath Manhood no moments but those of despair? 

Hath Age, honored Age of the righteous and brave, 

No thought but extinction,—no hope but the grave! 


Away with such whining, such imbecile fear, 

Let the coward and madman go prate of despair; 
There is not a momeut that has not its spell 

To make us delight in the Earth where we dwell; 
Nor a flow’ret that opens its bloom o’er our way, 
But should teach us the charm of life’s glorious d®Y- 


No charm! turn the pages of memory o’er, 

And count up the blessings of life’s ample store ; 

Can ye think of no smile that has cheered you along, 
Thro’ the p.ngs of disease, or the tortures of wrong? 
No tear that affection hath shed, as a balm 

The waves of despair in your bosom to calm? 

No lov’d one, whose presence, like Hope’s beaming ray, 
Hath driven the clouds of affliction away ? 


We have mourned, who has not? over forms, that no more 
Shall gladden our sight till existence is o’er ; 

We have wept, have we not? over hopes, that were bright, 
Whose beams are now lost in the shadows of night ; 
Doth no ray re-appear from the depths of that gloom ? 
No sweet consolation speak forth from that tomb? 


Gop! make us content with thy day’s beaming light, 

With the calm and the quiet repose of thy night, 

With the pleasures that come from thy bountiful hand, 

With the sorrows that flow at thy mighty command, 

And teach us to see, ’mid its troubles and strife, 

The great and the glorious blessings of life! 
Savannah, Georgia. 


R. M. C. 





Some people have a passion to be acquainted 
with every secret, amounting to an insanity. A 
young lady was completely miserable for several 
years because she could not ascertain what her 
friend did with her cast off clothing: and another 
lost the pleasure of a country excursion in June, 
because there was a box among the baggage, 
the contents of which she had not discovered.— 


Gloucester Telegraph. 
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FLOWER-GATHERING., 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME LEBRUN. 
Mad. Vigée Lebrun, who has lately published 
her Memoirs, is still alive, and is one of the most 





delightful old ladies that France produces; she has 
passed her 80th year, but preserves her faculties 
in the most surprising manner, gathers her circle 
around her, and is still gifted with all the qualities 
of her youth; her conversation is rendered still 
more interesting from having read and seen a 
great deal, and she is one of the happiest speci- 
inens of those good times, when grace, affability, 
and polished manners were appreciated in society . 
The first of her time asa portrait painter, be- 
witchingly beautiful, gifted with a lovely voice 
. and musical powers, well read in all that con- 
cerned her art, flattered, admired, and followed, 
this celebrated woman has preserved anexcellent 
reputation; and, surrounded in all the countries 
which she visited by every thing that could spoil 


her, she seems not to have had one spark of | 


coguetry, or for one instant to have laid aside 
her original nature. Her alarms, her disgusts, 
her dislikes, are all those of a woman who has 
preserved all her simplicity of character, and at 
the same time do not betray a single error on the 
side of flippancy, vulgarity, or conceit. 

Her maiden name was Vigée; at six years of 
age she was placed in a convent, and did not 
quit it until she was eleven; during this period 
she gave proof of her prevailing talent, for she 
filled the margins of her own and her compan- 
ions’ copy-books with heads, and was often pu- 
nished for drawing them on the walls of the 
sleeping-room with a piece of charcoal. At eight 
years of age she drew the head of an old man 
with a long beard on paper, which she took 
home to her father, who, struck with the talent it 
displayed, exclaimed, “You will be a painter, 
my child, or there never will be another.” M. 
Vigée himself painted in crayons and in oils, in 
the style of Watteau, and to him belongs the 
anecdote which we have seen ascribed to others, 
namely, that, when he was painting a lady’s 
portrait, and came to her mouth, she screwed it 
into allsorts of shapes to make it look smaller, 
on which he said, ‘“‘Do not trouble yourself, 
madam; for, ifyou please, I will not make any 
mouth atall.” From her mother Madame Le- 
brun received the most pious instruction, which 
fortified her mind, and produced the most excel- 
lent result in after life; she was never suffered 
to read romances till after she married, when the 


first was Clarissa Harlowe, which made a great 
impression on her; and, while her mother thus 
formed her character, her father improved her 
tastes and talents by his own lessons, and the 
society of all the artists and writers of merit who 
were then living. His tenderness and affection 
seem never to have been effaced from his daugh- 
ter’s mind, although he died from swallowing a 
fishbone, when she was only thirteen years 
old. Her best consolation under this heavy 
loss was that of assiduously studying the profession 
for which he and nature had destined her. She, 
always accompanied by her mother, constantly 
painted at the Palais Royal, from those pictures 
which are now in the possession of the Duke 
ef Cleveland; but she very soon began to 
paint for money, in order to add to her mo- 
ther’s slender income, and to provide for the 
expenses of her brother’s education. At last her 
mother married again, hoping thereby to improve 
the circumstances of her children; but she was 
mistaken, for, allhough the retired jeweller was 
aman of substance, he was dreadfully avaricious 
/and deprived his family of almost every enjoy- 
ment: he not only took possession of the money 
earned by his step-daughter, but wore all the 
clothes left by his predecessor, and as Madame 
Lebrun innocently says, ‘“ he did not even get 
them altered, to fit him, and it increased her dis 
gust towards him.” 

This must have been a season of great temp- 
tation for her, for she was not only sought for 
on account of her talents as an artist, but for the 
charms of her conversation; and several noble- 





men sat to her for their portraits for the pleasure 

of being in her company ; but, to use her own 
expression, she painted “a regards perdus;” 
| her mother was always by her side, and her excel- 
| jent precepts, and the devotion which she felt for 
her art, enabled her to resist the seductions which 
the most brilliant men of the court offered to her, 
and the acceptance of which would place her 
out of the reach of one who made her domestic 
life miserable. Among the célébrités who then 
frequented her atelier was Count Orloff, one o! 
the assassins of Peter IL. of Russia, whom she 
describes as a colossal person, who wore all 





| equally colossal diamond upon his finger, and 
| not at all _prepossessing; but the great chamber- 
lain Schouvaloff, the favorite of the empress 
Elizabeth, was remarkably polite and pleasing: 
She was also noticed by Madame Geoffiin, who 
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* Paying no attention to looks and glances. 
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was celebrated for gathering round her all the 


wits of the age, and, who, without birth or for- 


tune, contrived to inake a living by the charms 


of her conversation. The favorite promenade 

in those days was the garden of the Palais Royal, | 

which was then of considerable extent, and the 
™ 


best of company in France assembled in its long | 
and wide avenues of beautiful trees. The Opera | 


was close by, and was over at half past eight, | 
when the garden became full of fashionable | 
ladies carrying enormous bouquets in their hands | 
and wearing perfumed powder. Madame Le- | 
brun’s description of these walks, and the com- | 
pany present, isso lively, that we could almost | 

| 


dresses. Many of them were soon cut off by the | 
hand of the executioner, among whom were | 
Philippe-Egalité himself, and the Marquis de | 
Genlis, who used to amuse themselves seandaliz- 
ing every Woman who passed by, and whose 
remark upon herself, Madame Lebrun recalls 
with pride ; the duke exclaimed loud enough to 
be heard by every body near, “ As to her there is 
nothing to be said.” 

But the attraction of his wife, who was still 
very handsome, and the singular beauty of the 
daughter, seemed to disturb the peace of the 
jeweller, and he to the great joy of the latter, 
one day pompously proclaimed that he had taken 
a country house for them, where they could 


walk in peace. It, however, proved to bea 


young thing would have died from ennui, but for | 
the kindness of some friends, who took her with 
them on their excursions of pleasure; some of 
which she describes, and especially that to Mar- 
ly-le-Roi, which was so utterly destroyed during 
the early fury of the Revolution. A return to 
Paris was at length hailed with pleasure, where 
the young artist was enchanted to resume all her 
labors, and where she became gradually admitted 
into the first society in Paris, her talents being 
deemed a sufficient reason for setting aside the 
strict forms and stiffness which attended the life 
ofasingle woman in France, who has any pre- 
tension to bon ton. “At this time she painted two 
pictures from engravings, the one of Cardinal 
lleury, and the other of La Bruyére, both of 
which she presented to the French Academy, and 
inreturn received a free admission to all its 
public meetings. This also led to a visit from 
the celebrated D’Alembert, whom she describes 
“un petit homme, sec et froid, mais d’une 





politesse exquise.””* ’ 
tr 


"A small, cold, dry man, but of an exquisite polish. 


The husband of Madame Lebrun wasa dealer 
in pictures, and first paid his court to the young 
lady by lending her all the most valuable works 
which passed through his hands, in order to 
make copies of them, and for which she natur- 
ally felt grateful. He was supposed to be very 
rich, and, although almost every friend she had 
tried to dissuade her in the strongest terms, her 
mother urged his suit se earnestly, that prompt- 
ed by affection for her, and the hope of escaping 
from her odious step-father, she at last yielded 
her hand to him. 'The marriage was not a hap- 
py one, for they had few feelings in common. 
Madame Lebrun loved her profession for its own 


| sake, but her husband loved it as a matter of gain ; 


and, as he was extravagant, he not only spent all 
his own profits, but those which arose from the 


portraits painted by his wife. He was not con- 


| tentedeven with these, but he insisted on her 


taking pupils, almost all of whom proved to be 
older than herselfi—He had arranged a garret 
for their reception, but it was not likely, with her 
youth and vivacity, that she should have much 
authority over them; asa proof, she one day en- 
tered after they were all assembled, and found 
them swinging by turns, in a swing which they 
had fastened to a beam. At first she looked 
grave, and expostulated on the misuse of time, 
but in a few minutes she found herself swinging, 
and even more amused than the others; it was 
therefore high time to give up her pupils. The 
emolument arising from them became less de- 
sirable every day, as she could not satisfy all those 
who desired to have their portraits painted by her ; 
and both her pencil and her conversation were 
in request by all that was brilliant in the most 
brilliant court in the world. 

Her works of this period convey an idea of the 
splendid materials which aided the toilette, but 
she adhered as little as possible to the fashion of 
the times, which was detestable for artists. She 
persuaded some ladies to leave off powder, and 
having succeeded in tempting the beautiful 
Duchesse de Grammont-Cadrousse to take out 
her’s, and, after sitting, to goto the opera with 
her hair falling@ curls over her shoulders in a 
picturesque manner, the fashion gradually spread, 
and the high toupées and bushes of frizzled hair 
from that moment declined. In drapery also 
Madame Lebrun tried to effeet some improve- 
ment, and, taking Raffaélle and Domenichino 
for her models, she arranged large scarfs in loose 
folds about the neck, which were a great contrast 
to the reigning fashion. The graceful costume 
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worn by the ambassadors from ‘lippoo Saib 
having struck her, she tried to get them to sit to 
her, but did not succeed, till the king had asked 
them to do so, and she went to their residence to 
perform ber task. ‘This led to an invitation to 
herself and friend, on the part of their excellen- 
cies, to dinner, and curiosity prompted the ladies 
to accept it. ‘They were served on the floor, 
and the ambassadors dipped their hands into 
every dish in order to convey their contents to 
the plates of their guests who were very glad 





when the entertainment was concluded. 

Much has been said of a portrait painted at 
this time by Madam Lebrun of Marie Antoinette, 
and whom, in fact, she painted several times ; and 
as the description of a skilful artist may be relied 
on, we copy her own words, and they doubt- 
less convey a just idea of this unfortunate 
queen. 

‘It was in the year 1779, that I painted for the 
first time the portrait of the queen, then in the 
flower of youth and beauty. Marie Antoinette 
was tal], exquisitely well made, sufliciently plump 
without being too much so. Lier arms were 
superb, her hands small, perfect in form, and her 
feet charming. Her gait was more graceful 
than that of any woman in France: she held her 
head very erect, with a majesty which enabled 
you to distinguish the sovereign amidst all her 
court, and yet that majesty did not in the least 
detract from the extreme kindness and benevo- 
lence ofher look. In short, it isextremely difti- 
cult to convey to any one who has not seen the 
queen any idea ofall the graces and all the dig- 
nity that were combined in her. Her features 
were not regular; she derived from her family 
that long, narrow oval peculiar to the Austrian 
nation. Her eyes were not large, their coloy 
was nearly blue, and they had an intellectual and 


mild expression; her nose was thin and hand- 


some; her mouth not too large, though the lips 
were rather thick. But the most remarkable 
thing about her face was the brillianey of her 
complexion. I never saw any so brilliant—yes, 
brilliant is the word,—for her skin was so trans- 
parent that it took no shade. Hence I never 
could render its effect so as to please myself; I 
lacked colors to represent that freshness, those 
delicate tones, which belonged exclusively to that 
fascinating face, and which I never observed in 
any otherwoman. . . . . . As for her 
conversation, it would be difficult for me to des- 
cribe all its graces, all its benevolence. Ido not 
think thatqueen Marie Antoinette ever missed 





an occasion to say an agreeable thing to those 


who had the honour toapproachher. . ; 
During the first sitting that Thad of her majesty, 
on her return from Fontainebleau, { ventured to 
remark to the queen how inuch the erectness of 
her head heightened the dignity of her look. 
She answered in a tone of pleasantry, ‘If 1 were 
not a queen, people would say that I have an in- 
solent look—would they not ?’” 

Several portraits of the queen were followed 
by others of the royal family, and one of the 
former, in which were the dauphin and the Due 
de Normandie, was afterward exhibited at the 
Louvre. This picture was then removed to 
Versailles, and placed in one of the great rooms 
through whieh the queen passed going to and 
from mass. After the death of the dauphin, 
her majesty could not see it without weeping, 
and consequently ordered it to be placed else- 
where, not however without informing Madame 
Lebrun of the reason for doing so. This pro- 


bably saved it from the fury of the mob, in their 


memorable visit to Versailles, where they even 
cut the queen’s bed to pieces, and we believe 
that it is still preserved. 

Madame Lebrun made a journey into Flanders 
with her husband, where she painted a well- 
known portrait of herself, in the manner of the 
“Chapeau de Paille;” and this, and her other 
works, decided M. Joseph Vernet to propose 
her asa member of the Royal Academy. It was 
a very desirable thing for artists in those days 
to exhibit their works in the great saloon of the 
Louvre, but in order to do so they must first 
have been admitted to the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, which was founded by Louis XIV. 
This Academy was not, in the beginning, inten- 
ded to admit females, but two had already crept 
in, Mesdames Vien and Valleyer, and, with 
these two precedents, M. Vernet insisted on pro- 
curing this mark of honour for Madame Lebrun. 
M. Pierre, the president, opposed it, from the 
feeling that he was bound to observe the statutes 
of the Institution, and it became a matter of dif- 
ficulty and cabal. Madame Lebrun, however, 
succeeded, and by so doing added to her celebri- 
ty. Her presentation picture was, ‘‘Peace bring: 
ing back Abundance,” and her reputation for al- 
legorical representation placed her nearly on @ 
level with historical painters. 

[TO BE CONTINUED IN THE NEXT ROSE. } 











In France, three new volumes of novels are 


furnished, on an average, every two days. 
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VICTORIA AT WORSHIP. 
(Extract of a letter from London published in the 
New- Yorker. ) 

Perseverance and a couple of half-crowns 
have conquered, and I have passed two hours in 
the immediate presence of royalty—in full view 
of the Queen of ‘the greatest Empire on Earth.’ 

She attends public worship once on the sab- 


bath in a small private chapel in the old Palace of 


St. James; and as this Chapel is only large 
enough for about one hundred persons, and 
many of these must be the official and regular at- 
tendants, it is not a matter of course that one can 
How- 


ever, being a Yankee, I resolved to try, and 


getaseat there whenever one chooses. 


arrived at the door at half-past ten. 
sons were already waiting on my own errand, 
and the Royal ‘Coldstream Guards,’ in their 
scarlet coats and huge black caps, were engaged 
in morning parade in the court yard of the Pal- 
ace, their fine band attracting a crowd of idlers 
sufficient to fill the remaining space in the area. 
We soon found that servic® was not to com- 
mence till 12; and long before the hour, a con- 
siderable number of Queen-seekers had collec- 
ted. We had just begun to despair, when the 
door was cautiously opened, and the three fore- 
most managed to squeeze themselv¢s in; then after 
a few minutes another scramble commenced, 
and I found myself in the ante-room with the 
second instalment. About fifty thus succeeded, 
three or four at a time, while as many more 
were forced to retire disconsolate. I had slipped 
my coin into the hands of the outside door-keeper, 
but this did not obviate the necessity of repeating 
the dose to another; and the result was an excel- 
lent seat near the desk. ‘The Queen sits ina 
little gallery fitted up specially for her; and on 
each side, adjoining the organ and chanters’ 
seats, are alcoves for the ladies of the Court. 

“Who is that stout, elderly lady, with the bird- 
of-paradise-plume in her hat?” 

“The Duchess of Gloucester, Sir.” 

“And those young ladies who just came in 
and are talking to the Duchess ?” 

“The Maids of Honor to the Queen.” 

“Which is the preacher for the day?” 

“He in the black gown—Dr. Thackeray.” 

(The division of labor, so systematic in 
England, extends even to public worship—for 
no less than five persons were to officiate in dif- 
ferent parts of the service; and it is quite usual 
tohave three.) 

J 


A few per- | 


Well, the clock has struck twelve—the clerk 





has been thrice to the Queen’s gallery to mark 
the places in her majesty’s book, and leave a 
memo of the text—the prayer-reader has opened 
to his place—the strangers are all seated and the 
doors closed; the important moment at length 
arrives: a young lady appears in the Royal seat, 
who is at once the observed of all observers— 
the people rise, and the service commences. 
You know I have had the felicity of beholding 
the face of her Majesty two or three times before ; 
at the Opera, at a Concert, and on horse-back 


in the parks (when, like all other ladies, she ap- 





peared to the best advantage;) but as this last 
| was a much better view, and indeed as good as I 
| could have had in a drawing-room, and as you 
| are curious in the article of Queens, I willsuper- 
sede all previous descriptions and give you a 
brief memorandum of my own. 

Imprimis, then, I think Victoria is pretty. She 
is, perhaps, plainly pretty—but certainly not 
(what some uncivil folks have said) pretty plain. 
Her features are rather small and regular, com- 





plexion fair, lips thin and mouth exquisitely little, 
As to 
figure, I cannot report officially, but they say 


eyes prominent and ‘beautiful bine.’ 


she is quite short, yet not so plump as to be at all 
ungraceful. I knew you would require a special 
bulletin of the dress, and therefore took observa- 
tions. Item—a plain white chip hat, with a 
small light blue feather on one side, ribbon to 
match, anda little wreath inside of blue and 
orange. Item, a plain white lace pelerino, and 
that’s all I can tell you. But with no prejudice 
in her favor, had she been seated elsewhere, I 
should have called her much the prettiest girl in 
the room, as well as the one most tastefully 
dressed, because with the most simplicity. The 
Princess Hohenlohe, who accompanied her, and 
the ladies in waiting, seemed to imitate their 
young mistress in this respect; and the taste for 
gaudy finery, as seen occasionally among the 
plebeian ladies below, never appeared more ridic- 
ulous. 

The Queen joined audibly in all the service 
and chants, and was very attentive—standing at 
the usual times, in full view of nearly all in the 
chapel. She seemed much annoyed at being 
stared at so much by the strangers; and | for 
one endeavored to spare the modest blushes on 
her pretty little cheeks as much as possible. 
The service was uncommonly well read, and the 


chants and anthem well worth coming to hear. 





I liked particularly the manly and unaffected 
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tone in which the prayers were said for ‘‘our 
sovereign lady Victoria.”” The sermon was 
faultless enough, but, like all I have heard in 
England, rather common-place. And by this 
time, you will see that I did not go to church 
this morning much disposed to be edified. 

The Chapel is very neat, and some parts of it 
are elegant: the communion plate is of solid 
gold, and very rich in workmanship. 

We walked round to the park just in time to 
see the state carriages return to the New Palace. 
There were three—very handsome, and showy of 
course—the Queen and the Princess being in 
the third, and each one having a coachman and 
two footmen in the Royal livery—i. e. scarlet, 
with gold lace, and cocked hats, @ la militaire. 





ESTHER MASSEY. 
(From the Editorial Correspondence of the Charles- 
ton Courier. ) 

An unfortunate female, in humble life, resides 
at the distance of 1] miles from Asheville, N. C. 
utterly destitute of limbs, and composed only of 
head and trunk. Her name is EstHer Massey, 
and she is one of a family of eleven children. 
This singular being was born in her present 
limbless condition, and has now attained the age 
of 25 years. Her mother and whole family ap- 
pear to regard her with much tenderness and af- 
fection, and she seems to possess a cheerful and 
happy disposition, which renders her content 
with the helpless and apparently hapless lot, 
which nature has awarded her. Although an ob- 
ject calculated to excite the wonder, and rouse 
the sympathies of her fellow beings, many, who 
enjoy the full proportions of humanity, and a 
bountiful dispensation of the good things of life, 


will find their ungrateful and guilty repinings 
shamed by the equanimity, and cheerful spirit of 
this physically imperfect creature, inthe midst of 


privation and poverty. Ihave already said that 
she is composed ofa mere head and trunk. This 
is literally true. Her shoulders are rounded off, 
and capable of motion; and on them she receives 
the gifts which charity or kindness proffers her. 
She is also able to move about on a level, with a 
kind of waddling motion. Her usual position is 
that of sitting, or rather standing uprightin a com- 
mon chair, by rocking which from side to side, 
she moves about with great facility. She is able 
to read, and for this purpose places the book on 
her shoulder, or (which she prefers) on a table 
before her, and turns over the leaves with her 
tongue. Her health has always been excellent, 





and her mother says, she has never had occasion 
for the services ofa physician; and, althongh 
she seldom leaves the house, and therefore takes 
but little exercise, she is now in the finest and 
most robust health, and is so fat, that her body 
(which is largely proportioned) is as broad as it 
islong. Her head is very large, and her features 
are also large and somewhat coarse, yet decided) 
good, and forming a very agreeable tout ensen- 
ble—and her lip is absolutely pretty, and of the 
richest and ripest red. In addition to being soc. 
able and chatty, and even witty, it is said she 
possesses the accomplishment of singing a very 
sweet song. She received the party who vis: 
ted her in company with myself, very affably, 
and very graciously accepted our farewell offer- 
ing. Some years ago, a Yankee, having met 
with her, offered to purchase her of her mother, 
for $3,000, as a speculation. This tempting of 
fer was very creditably refused by the parent— 
neither her poverty nor her will consented to the 
trafic. The Yankee, however, succeeded in 
persuading her to let him take the limbless girl J 
with him for exhibition on shares of the profits, 
a brother and a sister accompanying her. They 
got, I learn, as far as Columbia, (8. C.) and 
returned to their Mother, saying that they were 
not well treated by the Yankee. A warm wel 
come greeted them at the maternal hovel, and no 
other attempt has been made at exhibition. 


DAVID GREER. 

(From the same. ) 
The Bald Mountain is the boundary between 
Yancey county, N. Carolina, and Washingtot 





county, Tennessee; and it is a very singular 
thing that the Tennessee side is covered with & 
thick growth of stinted beech, of which there ’ 
none on the North Carolina side. 

After enjoying ourselves for some time on the 
peak, we descended it on the side opposite to that 
by which we had ascended, until we reached 4 
rock and cavity known as the Hermit’s Cave. 
The history of the individual, who resided there, 
for perhaps twenty years, and untilsome nine 0! 
ten years ago, is singular and interesting, and | 
therefore proceed to record a few particular 
that I gleaned concerning him. His name wés 
David Greer, and disappointment in love Ww 
the reason, assigned by him, for seeking a re 
dence in this mountain solitude. In accordance 
with the scriptural injunction to build one’s hou 
upon a rock, as he alleged, he erected his log 
house, since destroyed, ona large flat rock, (a 
block of granite, I believe) on the mountain side, 
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but he would rather inconsistently take shelter in | FLOWER-VASE, 
the cave under the rock, during a storm, and par-| [sanz Lust or Gotp.—The following anec- 
ticularly during a thunder storm. He raised | dote 1s related in Latrobe’s Ramble in Mexico. 
cattle on the mountain, and cultivated a farm} He heard it when on his way from the coast to 
there, and a ditch is yet visible which, it is said, | the capital of that country. . 

he dug eight feet deep, without coming to either| «{p an Indian village further to the north, say 
rock or clay, about a spacious field on the sum- | the Indians, there lived in the old Spanish times 
wit of the mountain. His disposition was gen- | a Padre, a man of simple and retired habits, who 
erally kind to his fellow creatures, and he would | Jaboured to convert and maintain the inhabitants 
never fail to display hospitality towards the visi- | in the Catholic faith. 
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it ensem- ters of the mountain. He had some peculiar ‘He was beloved by the simple tribe among 

d of the notion, however, which led him to commit acts | whom he was domesticated, and they did not fail ig 
‘ing soci Je of great violence, which will be mentioned in the | to prove their good-will by frequent presents of | 
said she Mm sequel. Ee wrote and published his auto-| such trifles as they found were agreeable to him. ' 
ig a very biography; and also a new constitution for the They say that he was a great writer; and occas- q 


who visi: i United States, in which he fixed the salary of the ionally received from the Indians of his parish a 
President at $25 per annum, on the principle | small quantity of finely-colored dust, which he 
that large salaries would induce men} to seek | made use of to dry his sermons and letters. 
public office from mercenary instead of patrio- | Knowing how much the Padre loved writing 


tic motives. Itwas a eardinal principle in his | they seldom returned from the mountains with- g 
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ypting of HH code of morals and justice, that every good citi- | out bringing himsome. It happened that, once ] 
parent— @ zen was imperatively bound to put the liar or | upon atime, he had occasion to write to a friend F 
ted to the Hi cheat to death: and on this principle he acted, | of his living in the capital, who was a jeweller, 4 
eeded in on one occasion, and put to death a Tennesséan | and did not fail to use his pounce-box. In re- b 
bless gir! B® named Higgins, whom he accused of having turning an answer, his known friend, to his great ’ 


e profits, 
r. They 

C.) and 
hey were 
rarm wel- 
1, and no 


toldhim a lie. In consequence of this homicide, | surprise, bantered him with his riches, seeing 
he was arraigned and tried for murder, in Jones- | that he dried the very ink on his paper with gold- 
borough, ‘Tennessee, and was acquitted on the | dust! This opened the simple Padre’s eyes. 
ground of insanity, his counsel giving his consti- He sent for his Indian friends, and, without di- 
ution of the United States in evidence among vulging his newly-acquired knowledge, begged . 
| other proofs of his unsettled wits. His chagrin them to get him more of the fine bright sand. 
was very great at having been defended on such | They, nothing doubting, did so. 'Thedemon of 
aplea. Itis also related of him that many years avarice began to whisper into the old man’s ear 
ago, when the Sheriff of Buncombe came to levy | and warm the blood of his heart. He begged 
atax on him (which he regarded as a high handed for more, and received it—and then more—till 
oppression and invasion of his natural rights) he | they furnished him with several pounds’ weight. 
resisted that officer, and pursued him to Ashe- | All entreaty that they would show him the local- 
ville, where the Court was in session, and in his | ity where this bright dust was gathered was re- 
rage, drove the Judge, Jury and Lawyers out of sisted with calmness and steadiness for a long 
the Court House, by pelting them with stones. | time. Alternate cajoling and menace were em- 
He ultimately got tired of his mountain residence, ployed with equally bad success. At length, 
and sought employment in Tennessee, and was | Wearied out, they told him that as they loved hin, 
there killed by a fellow-workman, whom for | and saw he was disturbed in his mind, they would 
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t's Cave. fm Me insult, he had declared he would put to | yield to his desire and show him the spot, onthe of 
Jed there, death, and who knowing Greer to be a man of | condition that he would submit to be led to and 1 
ne nine 0! his word, in self-defence sought an opportunity | fromthe place blindfold. To this he greedily - 
ng, and | and slew him. consented; and was, in course of time, taken 
particulars ' ' upon their shoulders and carcied whither he 7, 
name Ws i, The widow of the celebrated Dugald Stuart | knew not, by many devious ways, up and down 
love was “mentioned as having recently deceased. She | mountain and barranca, for many hours, into 
ng a resi- - a high place ameng the authors of Scot- | the recesses of the cordillera, and there, ina cave 

ccordanct fm “" Song, as the writer of that exquisite song, through which a stream issued from the breast of 


“The tears I shed must ever fall,” and other 


we the mountain, they sat him down and unbound ; 
8. 


him. They there showed him quantities of gold. 


ne’s house 
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dust intermingled with large luinps of virgin ore, | 
while their spokesman thus addressed him, saying 
—‘‘Father we have brought you here at your ur- 


gent request, because you so much desired it, 


want to carry away with you; let it be as much 


as you can carry, for here you must never hope 


~~ ———_] 
— — ——=—— 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE EVENING HOUR. 
Sweet hour, when holy nature mildly spreads 

Her sable garb around the busy eart!, 
And day’s expiring ray grows dim beneath 
The paler beam of heaven’s more silvery lamp ; 
When fleecy clouds, receiving softened light 
From evening’s orb, in beauty wanton through 





to come again—you will never persuade us| The wide expanse, proclaiming that the sun 


more!” Has humbly yielded his rich golden hue 
To mellower radiancé of the queen of night. 


’Tis the hush’d, solemn hour when nature sleeps, 


The Padre seemingly acquiesced ; and 
after disposing as much of the precious metal 
about his person as he could contrive to carry,| And all is stilled in sweet tranquillity, 


he submitted to be blindfolded, and was again} Save where the cooling zephyrs gently wave 


| 
and because we loved you; take now what you | 
| 
| 
| 


taken in the arms of the Indians to be transport-| The verdant branches of the stately oak 


ed home. Thetradition goes on to relate how | And lofty pine, or aid the willow’s bough 
p : -| To lave its graceful branches in the stream 

the good Curé, upon whom the cursed lust of ; WT: 

5 : : By That ripples on, and carols in its wild 

gold had now seized, thought to outwithis con-| 4,4 pebbly flow melodious, o’er the sands 

ductors by untying his rosary, and occasionally 

if he flattered | 

| 


himself that any hope existed of his being thus 


Singing in glee. 


dropping a bead on the earth. Now through the stilly air 


The soft, low vesper of the evening bird, 
. . Warbling unseen amid the woodbine green 
able to thread the blind maze through which he | ‘ . 
. ; ‘ , | Js heard, or soaring through fair ether’s space 
passed, and find the locality, one may imagine |  gyoe seeks her rest sheltered by forest green. 


his chagrin, when once more arrived and set | "Tis the blest hour when day’s dull toil is o’er, 


down at his own door, the first sight which met| And mortals seek the dear repose of home. 


his uncovered eyes was the contented face of one | Now the fond mother clasps more fondly still 

pas : oa Her tender babe, in sweetest slumber wrapt 
of his Indian guides, and an outstretched hand ti tiny ab “ny 
oe ee . | While hymns of praise within her lowly cot 
containing in its hollow the greater part of the| re breathed to Him, the God who gives her all. 


grains of his rosary; while the guileless tongue | Blest hour! when age is lulled to tranquil rest, 


of the finder expressed his simple joy at having | 424 feels not nature tottering to decay ; 


When youth’s light jocund laugh is heard to die 
been enabled to restore such a sacred treasure to | : Gt eae ae 


4 In blissful dreams, rocked gently to repose; 
the discomfited Padre. ; 


When thoughtful man, with gratitude inspired 
“‘Intreaties and threats were now employed in| Turns to his pillow with a heart of prayer. 
rain. Gentle as the Indians were they were not | 


to be bended. 





Government were apprised of | -+.,c ennrwownr vale 
ee | THE PRUNING KNIFE. 
REMARKS 
THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 60. 


Many persons imagine that the Westminster 


the circumstances, and commissioners were sent | 


down to investigate the affair. The principal | 


inhabitants were seized; and, menace being ON 


powerless, torture—that last argument of the | 
tyrant—was resorted to: all in vain; not a word | 


could be wrung fromthem! Many were put to | 


| p rt r of; ’ > . r « a7} ; 
. : . view still continues to be adry magazine 0 
death—still their brethren remained mute; and | aside ae a cry ge 


But it has 
been gradually changing its character, until it has 


; | ical politics and abstract science. 
the village became deserted under the systematic | radical politics and abstract science 


persecution of the oppressors. The most care : f 
t y _ > ] ¢ vans 0 

ful researches, repeatedly made from time to| "°™ pagemne ome ef san sant —— a 
- ts 


time by adventurers in search of the rich depos- | A Mea ‘ 
| Christianity are also more respectful, cordial, and 


True, it still occasion 
ally growls into tne ears of conservatives, and it 


fine literature in England. allusions to 


it, have all resulted in disappointment; and, to Christi mae! ; 
4 : Fite ._ | Christian, than formerly. 
this day, all that is know is, that somewhere in | s , 

the recesses of those mountains lies the 


mine of La Navidad.” 


gold : ' 
ne always descends a little deeper into philosophical 





| principles than any other periodical; neverthe- 
ideas 


| 
An old lady, remarkable for her confused _less, it is surpassed by none for the richness ané 
of the meaning of words, described a clear | 


attractiveness of its disquisitions, as well as for 
summer evening thus: “It was a beautiful bright 
night—the moon made every thing as light as 
a cork.” | 


its contributions to popular criticism and the at- 
vancement of the general mind. Consider the 


number on our table. 
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Works of Alfred de Vigny.—We are here in- 
troduced to one of the finest and most interesting | 
of the living French writers. Although a Roy- 
alist of the highest conservative stamp, yet the 
Westminster treats him with all the delicacy of a | 


° e ° ° | 
brother-partisan, enters into his feelings, sympa- 








thises with his disappointments, and even con- | 
structs out of them some refined and beautiful 
theories about the different characteristics of 
conservative and movement poetry. It is sur- 
prising that M. de Vigny is so much behind some 
of his contemporaries in point of fame. From 
the specimens here exhibited of his genius, we 
should have supposed he would long ago have 
been translated into every language of Europe. 
His Cing-Mars, a romance of the times of 
Louis XIII, approaches nearer to the spirit of 
Walter Scott, than any imitations of the great 
wizzard which we have seen. 

Of this whole article we can say, that it equals 
the best of those which have given so much 
celebrity to the Foreign Quarterly. It is an 
honour to its writer, who possesses at once a | 
commanding intellect, an exquisite critical tact, | 
and what is better than either, a fine, gentle, 
moral sense. 

Among our few points of difference with him, 
are his remarks on the manner in which original 
genius is generally received by the world. He 
himself thinks that M. de Vigny takes too sombre 
aad discouraging a view of this subject; and we, 
inour turn, think the reviewer follows too far 
inthe same track. We cannot believe that the 
world in general “makes light of and evil en- 
treats” the productions of genius, as such, or that 
i is generally incapable of immediately perceiv- 
ing and appreciating extraordinary intellectual 
efforts. Llowever, nothing but a direct appeal 
loexperience, and a large and impartial indne- 
tion of particular instances could satisfactorily 
settle the question. Some D’Israeli might pros- 
ecute it with success. 

The article closes with a beautiful specimen of 
M. de Vigny’s lyri¢ muse. It surprised us that 
the reviewer took no notice of its obvious coin- 
Cidence with, or rather, its liberal translation 
from Moore’s favorite song of “Come over the 
Sea.” We will subjoin them together, that the 


reader may have the pleasure of comparing 
them. 





“Viens sur la mer, jeune fille, 
Sois sans effroi; 
Viens sans trésor, sans famille, 


Mon batteau sur les eaux brille, 
Voi ses mats, voi 

Ses pavillons et sa quille. 

Ce n'est rien qu’une coquille, 
Mais j’y suis 101. 


Pour l’esclave on fit la terre, 
O ma beauté! 
Mais pour "homme libre, austére,* 
L’immensité. 
Les flots savent un mystére 
De volupté: 
Leur soupir involuntaire 
Veut dire: amour solitaire, 
Et liberté.” 





Come e’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me, 
Mine thro’ sunshine, storm, and snow! 
Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same, where’er it goes. 
Let fate frown on, so we love and part not; 
"Tis life where thou art,’ tis death where thou art not! 
Then come o’er the sea, 
Maiden! with me, 
Come Wherever the wild wind blows; 
Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same where’er it goes. 


Is not the Sea 

Made for the Free, 
Land for courts and chains alone? 

Here we are slaves, 

But, on the waves, 
Love and Liberty’s all our own! 


No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us, 


All earth forgot, and all heaven around us !— 
Then come o’er the sea, 
Maiden! with me, 
Mine thro’ sunshine, storm and snow ! 
Seasons may roll, 
- But the true soul 
Burns the same, where’er it goes. 


Statistical Society of London.—This is asevere 
and elaborate attack upon the Society for adopt- 
ing the following rule :—* The Statistical Society 
will consider it the first and most essential rule 
of itsconduct to exclude carefully all opinions 
from its transactions and publications.” The re- 
viewer contends that no progress can be made 
in useful statistical knowledge unless the object 
be to illustrate some kind of opinion or other. 
The largest collection of mere facts in the world, 
he says, can never produce any advantage, un- 
less they are so arranged as to prove some im- 
portant result. He thus plausibly maintains that 
the rule in question must render the labours of the 
society utterly futile. He might have further 
shown the inconsistency of the rule with the So- 
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object is to procure, arrange, and publish “ facts 
calculated to illustrate the condition and pros- 
pects of Society.” The very selection and 
choice of one class of facts rather than another, 
shows that some opinion has been already formed 
on the subject. Those who collect the facts 
certainly entertain the opinion that they illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society, and thus 
the above rule is directly violated. ‘The Society 
also speak of prosecuting systematic inquiries. 
The reviewer might have shown that no inquir- 
ies can be systematically conducted, without first 
adopting some opinion or theory according to 
which they shall proceed, and thus the society 
would again violate their own rule. 

Still, we think the critic unnecessarily severe 
against the rule in question. 
clude the sociéty from collecting and arranging 
facts, in order to ascertain whether the opinions 
of others on statistical subjects be well founded or 
not. 
trines in political economy to the test of facts. 


Thus, a large and useful field is open immediate- 


ly for their practical labours. Moreover, we 
doubt, whether it was intended that their rule 
should be interpreted with the verbal strictness 
which the reviewer pushes home upon them. 
The reviewer’s observations appear at times 
to be pointed with a little personal feeling. He 
seems to extort and exaggerate objections against 
the society. Although very acute and profound 
in many of his remarks, yet a kind of vagueness 
is spread over his whole disquisition, which leads 
to the suspicion that all may not be perfectly fair. 
At all events he is deficient in not pointing out 
some practicable and profitable course for the 
society to pursue 


as liberal a guide, as he is an ingenious and 
acrimonious critic. 
French Novels.—The running title at the head 


of this article—Philosophy of Fiction—is certain- | 
lya misnomer. It is no more the philosophy of | practice of the Westminster Review, the 


| @a 


It does not pre- 


They may, for instance, put certain doc- 


He seems almost afraid that | 
they might benefit by the light which he at pres- | 
ent keeps concealed. We wish thathe had been | 


be perused in an inverted order without doing 
/much injustice to the run of bis argument. 
| Whoever will forgive these defects, and patient- 
| ly read his article, will be rewarded with some 
brilliant and profound, though not always origin- 
‘al ideas. His philosophy of French fiction, as 


| far as we can comprehend it, is, that the extrava- 


rag 
VOD, 


absurdities, and immoralities which have 


| defaced that department of literature since the 


Revolution, have only been the outbursts of the 
_human mind after the long restraints put upon 
| it by the old civilization. He goes further and 
| defends these literary abominations by maintain- 
| ing that they are only the national mind of France 
feeling after a better state of things, which he has 
| no doubt it will attaiy in time. 
| Extension of the Church of Scotland.—Dr. 
| Chalmers and other members of the Church of 
Scotland have lately made gigantic exertions to 


| build more churches in that part of the kingdom, 


|and have applied to Parliament for endowments 
to support the new officiating ministers. ‘Those 
| churches in Scotland, which have seceded from 
| the General Assembly, have taken the alarm, and 
| are remonstrating against the proposed measure 
| in great numbers and earnestness. 
er here pleads their cause; and although he ex- 
hibits a good deal of the partizan, yet he executes 
his task with uncommon dignity and ability. 
The article is a model of lucid and vigorous com- 


The review- 


position. But the author once or twice shows 
himself a precipitate controversialist, especially 
where he arrogantly assumes that the Seceders as 
Christians, maintain the “truth” better than the 
Established Kirk. 
| and law, in behalf of the Scottish Dissenters, the 





Besides appealing to history 


writer sounds aloud note on the general ques 
tion of the ‘voluntary principle” in worship. 
He would abolish all connection between govern- 
ment and religious institutions and allow the lat- 
ter to be supported, as in this country, by volun- 
| tary contributions alone. 
Works of Thomas Hood.—According to the 
works 


fiction in general, than the philosophy of | of Hood here furnish an occasion of investiga 
the French revolution, nor hardly so much. ting the philosophy of the grotesque. Bating some 
The writer is an ingenious young thinker, with | affectation and obscurity, it is an agreeable arti- 
his head full of, and a little turned by, all sorts of | cle, and evidently succeeds in installing ‘Thomas 
French literature, but he needs to take some | 
lessons in English composition. Besides being 
somewhat quaint, affected and obscure—a kind 
of Thomas Carlyle shorn of his most extravagant 
peculiarities—he sets all arrangement and train 
of thought at defiance, and his paragraphs might 


Hood among the most original geniuses of Eng- 
land. The woodcuts are irresistible. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi.—The talented author of this 
article, whose signature is J. M., (a brother, we 
believe, of Miss Martineau) has evidently im- 
proved since his last appearance in the We 
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minster Review. He has less of tension, or 
spasmodic effort in his style,—less of the apparent 
consciousness of one who is uttering in the most 
forcible manner the greatest possible thought 
thatever was conceived. A good deal of this 
manner still lingers about him, but longer habit 
of writing for the public at large, will give hima 
more natural grace and facility. In the mean 
time, we thank him for the extraordinary treat 
here furnished us. He has produced an article 
worthy the pen of a Southey or a Macaulay. 
With a little more vivacity, and a little Jess dis- 
position to reach at strained and far fetched phil- 
osophical conclusions, he will ere long attain an 
enviable literary reputation. His intrepidity in 
proclaiming his opinions of the Papal Religion, 
at amoment when the Radical party require the 
support of the Roman Catholics, is somewhat 
remarkable. 

Sarpi, it appears, was a most extraordinary 
man. Born in Italy at the period of the Refor- 
mation, he rose above the prejudices and dark- 
ness that surrounded him, and anticipated many 
ofthe most important discoveries in magnetism, 
mathematics, physiology, astronomy, optics, and 


other sciences, which were prosecuted by con- | 


temporary and subsequent philosophers. The 
reviewer demonstrates with much learning that 
heeven preceded Harvey in discovering the cir- 
culation of the blood. The most. eventful por- 
tion of his life, however, consisted in the long 
and successful combat which he waged in behalf 
of Venice against the temporal encroachments 
of the Papal power. During this period, he 
also composed a great number of works, on 
ecclesiastical subjects, the most celebrated of 
which is his History of the Council of Trent. 
The reviewer is not very explicit in his state- 
ments as to Sarpi’s religious belief. He denies 
point-blank that he was a Protestant, and yet 
ventures not absolately to reject the historical 
anecdote which places Sarpi at the head of a 
secret association to establish Protestantism at 
Venice! On the whole. he leaves a shade over 
Sarpi’s character in this respect, and lacks his 
usual fair-dealing, while presenting but faint 
apologies for the dubious Catholicism of" the 
subject of his eulogy. In his closing remarks, 
we complain of some confusion of thought and 
reasoning. The point of his philosophy, en- 
deavoring to penetrate too far, is apt to get bro- 
ken off, and come to no conclusion atall. Thus, 
having asserted that Sarpi was necessarily a polit- 














ical rather than religious reformer, because all 
the religious feeling in Italy in his time was ab- 
sorbed in politics, he traces to the influence of 
Sarpi’s exertions the same state of things in Italy 
at the presentday. This confusion of cause and 
effect is sufficiently puzzling, but it becomes still 
more so, when the writer proceeds to ascribe the 
present state of feeling in Italy to another cause, 
viz :—the unpatriotic and unpopular conduct of 
the Pope. Such want of precision destroys 
much of the reader’s pleasure and instruction. 

Poets of the Melbourne Ministry. —This is one 
of the happiest politico-literary jeuz d’esprit that 
we have seenforalong time. The reviewer has 
been officious enough to discover that no fewer 
than nine members of the British Cabinet (the 
number of the Muses) have at some period of 
their lives perpetrated the sin of writing and pub- 
lishing poetry. He, therefore, rakes up the bur- 
ied ephemeral literature of the last thirty years, 
and presents his readers with more or less ex- 
tended effusions of every one of these joint- 
courtiers of Parnassus and Buckingham Palace. 
The result after all is not very dishonorable to 
the poetaster-politicians. ‘Though the reviewer 
breathes a spirit of somewhat pungent sarcasm, 
yet a sense of mercy, or rather justice, compels 
him to acknowledge that the attention he has be- 
stowed on the juvenile productions of her Majes- 
ty’s ministers has given him better opinions of 
them as men than he had previously entertained ; 
that he has discovered in almost every one of 
them many amiable and estimable qualities, 
many kind and benevolent purposes; that they 
are lovers of letters and friends of mankind; that 
though not men of very exalted talents, yet they 
are cultivated and accomplished, and the aspira- 
tions of their youth were good. He finally, 
however, concludes his article with the following 
humorous and half quizzing string of metaphors. 
“Place is a great versifier. Downing Street is 
the temple of the Muses. The tuneful nine live 
in Whitehall. The Foreign Office is the foun- 
tain of fun; the tragic muse presides inthe Home 
Department. Sentiment rules the Exchequer. 
Rapture sleeps in the Colonial Office. The bard 
of Italy is the Secretary for Ireland; and comedy 
is the Premier of England.” 

Uniform Penny Postage.—One of the boldest 
and most striking projects of reform that have 
been broached in our movement age. Itappears 
at first sight visionary, but the reviewer insists 
upon its entire practicability, and anticipates 
from its adoption an increase of all kinds of 
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as 


national blessings, even to an augmentation of 


the national revenue. The project is no less 
than to reduce the postage price of every single 
letter, whatever the distance it is carried, to ONE 
PENNY, which is to be paid in all cases in advance- 
We remember the thought occurred years ago 
within our own humble pericranium, that if the 
postage of every letter in the United States were 
fixed at six and a quarter cents, whatever be the 
distance of transportation, the revenues of that 
department of government would be muek en- 
hanced; its duties simplified and facilitated ; com- 
merce largely encouraged, citizens of lismited 
means most materially relieved, and mutual cor- 
respondence and sympathies between every 
part ofour republic incalculably extended. The 
objections to the plan, some of which seem rather 
obvious, will be found completely answered in 
this very article, which we incline to ascribe to 
the penofMr. Mac Culloch. Should the scheme 
be ever partially adopted in this country, that 
feature of it requiring postage to be paid in ad- 
vance, would hardly be popular here, unless the 
rate were reduced as low as to one or two cents. 
But in our widely extended territory and scatter- 
ed population, so low arate would probably be 
disproportioned to the cost ofa thorough system 
of transportation. Yet that a reduction to some 
small and uniform postage will, ere long, take 
place, not only in Great Britain and our own 
country, but in all civilized nations, we can en- 
tertain no doubt. After the reviewer has 
summed up the financial and commercial part of 
the question, he condenses its moral bearings 
into the following exquisitely written concluding 
sentence, which was, doubtless intended to reach 
the eye of the good young Queen. “ Ministers 
profess themselves, and have represented the 
Queen, as having much at heart the education of 
the people,—a uniform penny vostage will give 
motives, strong as the best affections of the hu- 
man breast, to the poor for the acquisition of 
elementary instruction: it will waft to the ears 
of tempted youth the persuasive whispers of 
parental love and goodness; it will circulate 
thought, knowledge, friendship, virtue, and by 
bringing thinkers and friends nearer to each 
other, promote very greatly the formation of a 
noble and beautiful civilization among all the 
people.” 








One of the reviewers denominates the faceti- 
ous Thomas Hood “our friend with the thousand- 
and-one crotchets.”’ 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


The Rose has been favoured by Mr. Brie 
from the Press of T. T. Asa & Co. with the 
Juvenile Forget-me-not. 

The Embellishments are very pretty, consisting 
of My sister Mary—The Jewel—Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, at play—Forest Flower—Captain Ross. 
It is characterized, in its selections, by the spirit 
of purity and right taste, which distinguishes 
modern works adapted to youth. 





Blackwood’s, Bentley’s and the Metropolitan 
Magazines for August, have been received by 
Mr. Berrett, and present their usual rich and 
miscellaneous attractions. Christopher North, 
since his temporary retirement, has given us a 
series of some of his most exquisite characteris. 
tic effusions, worthy the palmiest days of old 
Blackwood. We hope they will not prove the 
strains ,of the dying swan, although a melan- 
choly note now and then speaks of some con- 
cious decline and some dark presentiment. We 
wish he would lay aside his Glenlivet or Whiskey. 
It is rather a disgusting feature amidst his para- 
dise of matchless beauties. He is doing more 
inischief with it than he imagines. 

The inimitable Boz continues his chapters on 
Oliver Twist in Bentley, and Cruickshank illus- 
trates them still with his graphic and humorous 
powers. The other contributions are in the 
usual high tone of interest. 

The Metropolitan continues its 
masterly portraits from the Note Book of an Irish 
Barrister. It is likewise replete with matter 
from a large circle of the most popular authors 
of the day. 

Altogether, these three publications are a val- 
uable acquisition to the stores of the American 
reading world, and testify londly to the generous 
enterprise of Mrs. Lewer, widow of the late 
publisher, who we trust will be as generously 
encouraged. 


LEAF & STEM BASKET, 


In conversation the other evening on the re 
cent wonderful discoveries by which living ani- 
mals have been extracted by magnetism from flint, 
a wit observed, that the old adage of skinning 4 
flint may after ail be less figurative than it was 
supposed to be. 


An admirable tale has been published in France, 
by M. Souvestre, entitled “ Rich and Poor.” We 
presume the coincidence of its title with that of 


series of 














Miss Sedgwick’s beautiful story, was uncol- 
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| 0 THE CHARLESTON SUBSCRIBERS 
OF 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Should there be any irregularity in the delivery of the Ross, it is hoped that im- 
mediate information will be given to the publisher that such omissions may at once 
be remedied. 

TO THE SUBSCRIBERS ATA DISTANCE. 


In consequence of the difficulty of making a remittance for a single subscription, 
the publisher would respectfully suggest the propriety of two, or four subscribers, 
remitting a five or a ten dollar bill by mail. Any bills will be received, as above, 
in payment for the Rosg, that are current where the subscribers reside. 

No subscription received for Jess than one year, which must commence with 
the volume. 

All receipts for the seventh volume of the Rosg will be duly acknowledged on 
the cover. B. B. HUSSEY, 

36 Broad-street. 

Charleston, September 1st, 1838. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Mrs. Wm. H. Wilson, Charleston. $2. 
Miss Elizabeth O. Gaillard, ditto. 2.é 
__C. M. Logan. ditto. 2. 


MRS. MURDEN AND DAUGHTERS, 





of time which most of their pupils have sustained, they design giving but one 
week’s vacation at Christmas. Oct. 27.—2t. 


BOARD FOR MISSES. 
QNE ortwo little GIRLS or BOYS can be accommodated with Board in a priv- 
ate family ina central part of the city, where their manners and morals will be 


particularly attended to. Enquire at the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 
A LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, 
may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, 
as soon as the healthy season commences. 








the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 





Che Southern Rose, 
EDITED BY MES. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 
AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass.—Wwa. Crossy, 147 Washington! Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GiL.ine. 
L street. Savannah.--Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 
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Augusta, Geo.—T. Stoy. Walterboro’ —Cuarvrs G. Stoxgs. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Merecu & Dinnies. Sumter.—P. O’Suivivan. 


Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morean. 
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A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may | 


be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or ina Literary Institution. Apply at! 
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